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FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CORPORATION 

THE meeting of the Benefactors, 
Fellows in Perpetuity and Fel- 
lows for Life, who form the mem- 
bers of the Museum Corpora- 
tion, which falls this year on Monday, 
February 21st, at four o'clock p.m., will be 
the fortieth that has been held in the his- 
tory of the Museum, and it marks, also, 
the fortieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

Informal addresses will be made by the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, one of the Charter 
Members, by the Acting Director, and by 
other members of the Staff. 

Tea will be served at the close of the 
exercises and an opportunity will be given 
for those who desire to see the recent addi- 
tion to the museum building containing the 
Hoentschel and other collections of Euro- 
pean Art, which are in the process of ar- 
rangement and are not yet opened to the 
public. 

It is hoped that a large number will 
assemble to mark this anniversary occa- 
sion. 

The first suggestion of the desirability 
of founding a museum of art in New York, 
was broached at a Fourth-of-July dinner 
of Americans in Paris, by the Hon. John 
Jay, then United States Minister to Austria. 
A letter was subsequently addressed to the 
Union League Club by some of those who 
attended this meeting, recommending the 
formation and establishment of such an 
institution. Meanwhile Mr. Jay had come 
home and had been elected president of the 
Union League Club; and the letter prompt- 
ed by his suggestion in Paris came up for 
his own official action in New York. By 
him it was brought before the Club and 
referred to its Art Committee. 

Th rough the efforts of the Art Committee, 
a public meeting for consultation on this 
subject was held on November 23, 1869, at 
which a special committee of fifty was ap- 
pointed. The number of this committee 
was afterwards increased to one hundred 
and sixteen, and these gentlemen organized 
subsequently the association as it exists 
to-day. 



On April 13, 1870, the Legislature of the 
State of New York granted an act of in- 
corporation to this body under the name 
of "The Metropolitan Museum of Art," to 
be located in the City of New York, "for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
in said city a museum and library of art, 
of encouraging and developing the study 
of the fine arts, and the application of arts 
to manufactures and practical life, of ad- 
vancing the general knowledge of kindred 
subjects, and, to that end, of furnishing 
popular instruction and recreation." 

On May 24, 1870, at the first annual 
meeting of the Trustees, the first Constitu- 
tion was adopted. 



THE MUSEUM FORTY YEARS AGO 

IN its issue of April 20, 1870, the Home 
Journal, published at 3 Park Place, 
and which numbered among its editors 
and contributors such names as G. P. 
Morris, Phillips Morris, N. P. Willis, Poe 
and Aldrich, contained an editorial which, 
in the light of what has occurred since then, 
furnishes amusing reading. An extract is 
as follows: 

"There was inaugurated last year, as 
some may remember, 'The Association of 
the Metropolitan Art Museum.' This as- 
sociation started with an art collection in 
■posse rivaling those of the Vatican, the 
Louvre, the Pinacothek, and several other 
European attempts. It was a veritable 
ornament to the city, and a precious ac- 
quisition to the art resources of the coun- 
try. Just what this organization has since 
accomplished, or where it is to be found at 
present, we cannot say. When last heard 
from, it had a great future before it, but 
exhibited no signals of alarm or distress. 
We are confident it 'still lives.' It must 
be in existence somewhere, for certainly 
such a body could not so soon evaporate 
from the solar system by any natural 
process. It may be in the condition of 
Mr. Bryant's celebrated waterfowl, which 
he saw diving into the sunset, and which, he 
states, went on 'lone wandering but not 
lost.' That the association will some day 
reappear on the arena of affairs we cannot 
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doubt. Resurgam, Non omnis moriar, 
Kara avis, and other passages in the dic- 
tionary of quotations all point to a re- 
appearance." 



WHISTLER EXHIBITION 

A LOAN exhibition of oil paintings 
and pastels by James A. McNeill 
Whistler will be opened in the 
Museum on or about March 1 5th, 
to continue probably until the end of May. 
This exhibition is being arranged with the 
approval of Miss Rosalind Birnie-Philips, 
the Executrix of Mr. Whistler, and with the 
active cooperation of Mr. Charles L. Freer, 
of Detroit, who has promised to lend gener- 
ously from his collection. In addition to 
the other American collections which will 
be represented, several important pictures 
are expected from England. Further de- 
tails will be announced later. 



THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
COLLECTIONS 

ALTHOUGH notes and articles have 
appeared in the Bulletin from 
time to time describing changes 
^ that were taking place in the 
arrangement of individual galleries or por- 
tions of the Museum, there has been 
nothing to show that these changes were 
anything more than sporadic, and the 
visitor who has followed their progress may 
well have wondered whether they were 
based upon any comprehensive policy of 
arrangement of the Museum as a whole, 
even admitting that this or that gallery 
had been improved in appearance. As the 
work of rearrangement is now rather more 
than halfway along, and at least a semblance 
of order is beginning to emerge from the 
confusion in certain departments, this may 
be a good time to state that a definite and 
carefully considered system of organiza- 
tion is being carried out, and to explain 
what that system is. 

When the rearrangement of the collec- 
tion was begun, about four years ago, the 
first efforts were of a tentative nature, and 



limited either to the objects in a single case, 
or at most to the objects or pictures in a 
single gallery. As the results met with 
approval a somewhat bolder advance was 
made, and the real work of thoroughly re- 
organizing the collections was undertaken. 
The rapid accumulation of material in the 
various collections had made it more and 
more vexatious to the public that objects 
of a kindred nature, belonging to the same 
field of art, should be scattered, as they 
were in many instances, in widely separated 
parts of the building, owing to a method of 
arrangement which till then had neces- 
sarily been controlled more by circum- 
stances than policy. As the building itself 
grew, it became more than ever imperative 
that some sort of systematic grouping 
should be adopted even though it were 
recognized that any definite scheme must 
be liable to change and readjustment with 
further growth. Dr. Holmes once said that 
one of his chief consolations in life was the 
knowledge that nothing in this world is 
final. Whether or not the officials of the 
Museum adopted this cheerful philosophy 
in attacking the problems before them, at all 
events they worked out together a plan of 
rearrangement which has been accepted by 
the Trustees as applicable to existing con- 
ditions, and it is in accordance with this 
plan that the work is now proceeding. 

Up to the present time but one section of 
the Museum building has been designed 
with a definite knowledge of what it was to 
contain, and with special study of the re- 
quirements of its contents. This is the 
wing on the north, behind the Fifth Avenue 
extension and parallel to it. When it 
became known that Mr. Morgan was to 
enrich the Museum by the great Hoent- 
schel Collection of French decorative art of 
the Middle Ages and the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this wing was planned by Mr. McKim 
for that collection and other material of 
a similar character. Including its large 
central hall it has added twenty-five gal- 
leries to our exhibition space, all of which 
are to be devoted to the Decorative Arts of 
Europe, from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
centuries. The installation of this wing is 
now well advanced, and as it will be opened 
to the public within a month or two, a 
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